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vostieds thet wow night, when you shall be taken toa place 


of security and happiness. 
( Continued from page®2._) y ir Real Friend,” 
MARIA still suspected that the | Maria knew not what to do: beset 


account of Me{mot’s unworthiness ori- || with dangers and troubles, without a 


| ginated in a secret enemy, and her sus- || single friend to whom she could turn 


picions fell upon Mis. Nettleby, who || for advice in this dangerous affair! 
was ever an object of dislike, aad now || Fear, for the present, dispersed all 
of perfect abhorrence. That Melmot, || thoughts of the future, and Maria de- 
once so pure, so generous, and so faith- | termined upon following the advice of 
ful, should so soon become an abandon- | her friendly monitor, not thinking that 
ed libertine, was too grievous an idea | the separation from her loved guardian 
to be supported. Great as the proffi- || would be more than a temporary de- 
gacy of P might be, her heart still || parture.—Tlo excuse her conduct, she 
cherished his image with fondness, || wrote the note which Mrs. Nettleby so 
and refused to harbour an idea of his | charitably inclosed to Melmot,. and, . 
demerit. Her fluctuating thoughts || with unresisted tears, placed it on the 

were soon directed into another chan- |\table of her paternal, tender beloved 
nel, by a billet which slre found at the || friend; then employed the intervenin 

bottom of the garden-wall, the sunday |itime between the present and the ap- 
evening when Mr. Bromley was so ||pointed hour in examining her little 
unfortunately absent. She hastily tore || wardrobe, and selecting those things 
it open and read, with the utmost per- |jshe meant to take with her in the un- 
turbation, the following lines— certain journey.—Kneeling with pious 
fervour, in her chamber, she implored 
“© Haste, unhappy girl, to secure }the protection of that Almighty power 
yourself from the danger that awaits | which had never deserted her. She 
you. Mrs. Nettleby is your enemy; || made it her care to secure all the pre- 
she has leagued with the detested Mor- |ciou letters ofher Melmot; the pin he 
ton B to put you in his power ; }had taken from his ownbosom, at his de- 
and this night you will be the victim || parture, and placed in her’s ; as also the 
of their infernal schemes, if you disre- || long tress of his chesnut hair, which his 
gard the admonition of afriend. Seek, || own hands had plaited and tied on her 
neck; all these were talismans, that 
protection a feeble old man can but ill || seemed to carry along with them secret 
afford you ; but betray not to any one || assurance of her safety, and were to her 
the circumstances of your flight.—||more valuable than the richest gems. 
Leave anote for Mr. Bromley, to sa- |i Before the clock struck twelve she stole 
tisfy him of your safety; and fail not |jinto the apartment of Mr. Bromley, 
to be at the garden gate at twelve to-{ knelt at his bed-side, and kissed the 
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pillow which his head was used to press, 
and with pious fraud stole the little 
tooth-pick case that lay in his bureau, 
and which had been found in the pock- 
et of the hapless Frances. Descending 
the stairs with the utmost caution, she 
reached the garden-gate immediately. 
She stood, almost determined to turn 


sidered as peculiar traits in the charac- 
ter of woman. If this be true, which I 
very much doubt, it originates from an 
erroneous education, which has taught 
them to consider the superficial accom- 
plishments and exterior graces, more 
attractive and commanding than the 
solid treasuresofthe mind. And does 


back, fearless of every thing but eae the conduct of our sex, in some 


present evil; but again her ill-starred 
deity impelled her forward, and with 
trembling hands she lifted the latch. A 
mau, muifled up, was in waiting. She 
drew back with terror, as he stretched 
forth his hand towards her: a presenti- 
ment of evil darted across her mind, 
and his touch almost petrified ‘her. 
“Fear not, Madam,” said he, in a low 
voice; “‘you will be safe enough under 
my protection ;—let Melmot thank me 
for my care.” The well-known, much- 
loved name revived her—‘‘ Speak—oh 
speak !” she cried; “is he near?” He 
pressed her hand gently, as if to assure 
her, and replied—*: Not actually near ; 
but you shall see him.” ‘“ Oh—thank 
heaven !” she cried: “ my heart was al- 
most sinking; but you have given me 
happiness!” Wrapt in the delightful 
delirium of his unabated love for her, 
she sufferéd the stranger to lift her in- 
to the carriage, and they drove off on 
fullspeed. At the return of Mr. Brom- 
ley, the news of Maria’s absence, like 
a shock of electricity, shook every fibre 
of his frame ; and at ote stroke, happi- 
ness was wrested from him. Mrs. Net- 
tleby’s extravagant grief disgusted him, 
and he had too much sense to believe 
that sorrow, for one whom she had al- 


degree, exculpate them, as men too 
generally pay that attention and hom- 
age to the fluttering ephemera, which 
the retiring virtues of a well-informed 
Woman ought pre-eminently to com- 
mand? F efliales claim an importance 
in the scale of being, by their acknow- 
ledged influence over the manners 
and morals of men. A man who can 
justly estimate female excellence, and 
feel the magic of Woman’s smiles, will 
not forsake their society for the grat- 
ification of low and vulgar passions. 
Woman was formed to temper man, to 
polish his manners, refine his senti- 
ments, and purify his heart. By asso- 
clating with elegant females, the mind 
is divested of the awkwardness of re- 
straint, the colloquial powers are im- 
proved, and the warring of tumultuous 
passions are tuned to peace.  Indis- 
criminate censure is always unjust, nor 
ought the improprieties of a few to 
attach odium to the characters of many. 
Some of our modern females have 
been reproached for their too palpable 
neglect of men of sense and merit, 
while every fopling, if arrayed in gor- 
geous apparel, becomes a successful 
candidate for their smiles. As a friend, 
I would advise them to be circumspect 








ways professed to hate, could so deeply 
affect a heart never of the most suscep- 
tible nature. He drooped and declined 
daily ; and, at the time, Mrs. Nettleby 
wrote the benevolent letter to Melmot, 
Mr. Bromley was lying at the point of 
death ; and, in the paroxysm of his ma- 
lady, calling for the consolation of his 


in their conduct to our sex generally, 
to strangers particularly, nor listen 
with too much complacency to the 
humming of every bird of passage, 
however gay and variegated his plu- 
mage. 
“with all her imperfections on her 








| head,” as “* heaven’s last best gift,” and 


still dear nephew. (To be continued.) i an object which men should “ delight 





 vinpicaTion of the Female Character. 
( Concluded from page 82.) 
Instability and vanity have been con- 


to honour.” 


+ es 
THE SLANDERER 
Of all the characters in life, none can 





After all, I consider Woman, - 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


. more despicable, none more perni- 
ious to society, than that of a slander- 
. He seems to possess a genius only 
‘for mischief and dark designs; he 
izes Every opportunity to heighten 
js OWN importance, whilst he takes 
very advantage of weakness or mis- 
fortune, to depress that of others. He 
navies those whom he sees united, and 
nd waits but for a suitable conveni- 
ence, to dissolve the union.—If adver- 














solace of a friend; should success smile 
on our endeavours, still his conversa- 
tion, iS one of the most gatisfactory 
pleasures we can enjoy. What ideas 
then, can be sufficient, or expressions 
severe enough, to characterize a being 
vho would destroy that comfort, which 
friend can afford us in distress; or, 
when we are prosperous, that delight 
which arises from his participation. 
But how much worse, and more un- 
pardonably cruel is it, if he slanders us 
to those, who have it in their power to 
resenty—nay, perhaps to ruin us, by 
vithdrawit their favours, or exerting 
their interests and intentions to our 
disadvantage. Itis not in the power 
of imagination to paint, in its true co- 
lours, a wretch like this,—Every good 
man, sets as high a value upon a good 
name, as upon life itself; and I cannot 





‘ity is our lot, how alleviating is the | 
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i these are sufficient to substantiate my position. 
C, 
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but think, that those who privately as- 
sault the one, would destroy the other, 
could they do it with the same secrecy 
and impunity. 
—2——- oe 
FEMALE MODESTY. 


Women may be vain of their per- 
sons, proud of their accomplishments, 
and conceited of their wit, and no cen- 
sure will be passed upon them; but 
when their behaviour is divested of 
‘that restraint, which characterizes mo- 
desty—the fairest ornament of the sex 
—that which all men most admire— 
it must give rise to opinions which o- 
perate much to their prejudice. 

—_—— 8 +e 


To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port Folio. 
Stre=As ideas of beauty vary in different na- 
tions ; and as it seems impracticable to form 
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undeviating rules, we should at least, endeavor 
to fix a standard for our own.—Now, Sir, it ap- 
pears to me, the general opinion is, that the 
father of all wickedness, is this standard of 
beauty. Says one, ** That’s a devilish handsome 
fellow in military uniform,” or, **See that young 
fellow intoxicated,” says another, “he reels 
like the devi/—” A man soberly walking in a 
straight line, would have passed unheeded ; 
whereas the inebriated one, proceeding like a 
gracefully winding rivulet, excites immediate 
admiration.— Accidentally, he may now and 
then, by taking too wide a curve, toextend the 
beauty of his movements, bounce against a 
house or post, and form a sharp and ugly angle, 
which as often hurts his own feelings as that 
of the beholder. The devi! is said to be the 
father of decit or dissimulation—where is this 
more practised than in courtship? Does not e- 
very object then seem engaging and beautiful ? 
or are not the hours of courtship allowed to be 
the happiest of our lives—‘* O you little devil!” 
exclaims the enamoured youth, on detecting 
his charming mistress in some playful, innocent 
untruth while he is in ecstacies to see and 
hear the arch young rogue uttering ingenious 
falsehoods, as though she wished to clear her- 
self; while little Cupids ‘laugh in her eyes and 
gambol on her lips.”’ 

I could cite innumerable more instances, Mr. 
Editor, tending to shew the general taste for 
beauty; and the influence “ the old one”’ has over 
our thoughts, words and actions; but I think 
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Lord Oxford, saying that he made a poirft of 
never playing beyond the line of his own under- 
standing, ** Now my lord,” said the countess 
of Buckinghamshire, *‘I see the reason you ne- 
ver play deep.” 


a ee 


A country fellow driving«a team, all the 
horses in which, wete remarkably poor, except 
the leading one, was asked by a portly attorney 
whom he met, why the forehorse was so fat and 
the others so lean. ‘* Because master,” says 
he, ‘‘ the forehorse is the lawyer, and the rest be 
his clients!” 

—— + 








A traveller giving an account of his having 
‘been cast away on an unknown coast, thus ex- 
‘presses himself. ‘* After walking a considera- 
‘ble way up the country, we saw a man hanging 
on a gibbet; the delight afforded us by thts cheering 
sight, is inconcetvable, as it convinced us we were in 


a civilized country! !” 


ee 


An obscure physician quarreling with 2 





neighbour, told him ina great rage, ‘“‘ Some 
time or other, I'll be the death of you.” ‘TIT 
hold your threats very cheap,” said the other, 
*t for you know I shall never send for you!” 
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TO A COQUETTE. 


YES, we will part, these stifled sighs 
Shall smother every spark of fire, * 
Which those two heav’n-created eyes 
Seem still so willing to inspire. 
Perhaps dear girl, you’ll ask what crime 
Could thus so suddenly subdue 
A flame so ardent, so sublime, 
As that which once I felt for you ? 
No crime, no sin, perhaps mankind 
May laugh, at scruples I regret ; 
Sweet maid, as I am not guite blind, 
I find thou art a true Coquette. 
Then flaunt along the crowded street, 
Attract all hearts, too, if you can, 
Charm every coxcomb that you meet, 
And only lose—an honest man. 
Thus Indian folly you surpass, 
Whe, (as by travellers we’re told) 
Are charm’d with bits of glitt’ring glass, 
And buy them with their purest gold. 
And when your fading roses fly, 
Your lillies are no longer seen, 
Ah! may you ne’er have cause to cry, 
** How very foolish have I been,” 


EB > ae — 


THE LADY'S ANSWER. 
YES, we will part—I see tis vain 
To hold you in the graceful chain 
Of elegance and fashion ; 
Before your stormy, jealous sighs, 
Love spreads his silken wings and fies, 
Scar’d at the gust of passion. 
Why should you hope that you alone 
Should mount my heart’s divided throne, 
So obstinate and mulish ? 
Would you enchain a woman’s will? 
Then bid the raging sea besstill! 
I’m sure you’re very foolish. 
Ah, if poor women were to die 
Merely for their coquetry, 
Or veering like the weather, 
Impartial justice, so sublime, 
Would gather them in every clime, 
And hang us all together. 
But ere I close my flippant strain. 
Wereall men hang’d for being vain, 
(Now pray be not offended) 
Lamenting heaven would shcrtly see, 
Both sexes huddled on the tree, 
And so the world sz ENDED. 
—— + oe 
THE TEAR. 
How prone the bosom is to sigh! 
How prone to weep the human eye! 
As through this painful life we steer, 
This valley of a sigh and tear. 
When by the heart with sorrow griev’d, 
A thousand blessings are receiv’d, 


With every comfort that can cheer, 
Tis then bright virtue’s graceful tear. 
When two fond lovers doom’d to part, 
Feel deadly pangs invade their heart, 
Torn from the object each holds dear, 
Tis then, ah! then, the parting tear. 
When wretches on the earth reclin’d, 
Their doom of condemnation find, 

The end of earthly beings near, 

Tis then soft pity’s melting tear. 

If on some lovely creature’s face, 

Rich in proportion, colour, grace, 

A pearly drop should once appear, 

’*Tis then the lovely, beauteous tear. 
When mothers—O ! the grateful sight— 
Their children view with fond delight, 
Surrounded by a charge so dear, 

Tis then the fond maternal tear. 

When lovergysee the beauteous maid, 
To whom Heir fondest hopes are paid, 
With fear and doubting hopes draw near, 
*Tis then, oh ! then the trembling tear. 
But, when the wretch with sin oppress’d, 
Strikes in an agony his breast, 

All torn with guilt, remorse and fear, 
Tis then the best, the saving tear. 


ED + Cie 
STANZAS, written in the coUNTRY. 
Scenes of delight ! where many a day 
Has pass’d on rapid pinions by, 
Why turn I from your charms away, 
Or view them only with a sigh ? 
Why have ye lost for me idee joys 
That once were to my heart Wacar, 
When from a crowded city’s noise, 
I brought a hermit’s feelings here? 
Ye are the same :—as green your trees, 
As richly do your blossoms glow, 
As sweet a fragrance fills your breeze, 
As pure your winding rivers flow. 
Yet I—how chang’d a heart }« mine! 
I heedless of your beauties rove, 
While doom’d} at distance doom’d to pine, 
For her whose smile is life and love, 
—»_ +e 
MADRIGAL—/rom Camoens. 
Prithee Cupid, hence—desist ; 
Why should I increase the list 
Of boys, whose sole delights consist 
In kissing, and in being kiss’d? 
Star-light eyes, and heaving snows ; 
Lips, young rivals of thé rose ; 
Rounded limbs and folding arms, 
Dreams of undiscovered charms— 
Bound their witchery once ’bout me; 
But their pris’ner now is free— 
Since on every side I see, 
| There are fools enough without me! 
Prithee Cupid, hence—desist ; 
Why shouid I increase the list ? 


—_ 
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